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. ; | 
upon the Maas. In the sacristy an ivory rod is shown, | vourable answer to his petition. But he was disap 
said to have belonged to the apostle Peter; and in a| pointed ; the Jew, having heard him out, coolly re- 
chapel stands a gilded coffin, with the names of the | plied, * that he could lend him no monies without 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
ON A SPRIG OF SWEET BRIAR, 


a a three holy kings inscribed. Their skulls are visible | good security. 
Sweet scented sprig—thy leaves are pale through an opening, two being white, as belonging to) With bitter execrations on the usurer’s hard-heart 
t — Sosa — hens. Caspar and Baltesar ; the third black, for Melchior. edness, poor Bolt rushed from his door; when, to 
Kud coon thon wilt he witheved—~dead |It is easy to be understood that these remarkable re- aggravate his situation, the first snow of the season 
I took thee from thy parent tree— lics, rendered sacred by time, make a deep impression | began to fall, and that so thick and fast, that, in a 
Thou owest thy early death to me. ‘on the imagination of the catholics; and that the|/yery short time, the house-tops presented a singl 
Better that I had left thee where three skulls, with their jewels and silver setting, are | field of white. Immersed in his grief, he missed his 


Thou didst in lonely beauty bloom, 
Breathing the balmy mountain air, 
And wasting there thy rich perfume ; 


convincing proofs of genuineness to religious feel- | Way across the market-place, and, when he least ex- 
ings, though a glance at history is sufficient to show | | pected such athing, he found himself in the front of the 


Wooing the breeze and sun’s caress their spuriousness. leathedral. The great clock chimed three quarters; 

bn cellteny loveliness | It was in this church that Adelaide was buried with || it wanted then a quarter of twelve. Where was he 

Yet, in each blighted leaf of thine — great splendour. In the spirit of that age, which had! to look for assistance at such an hour, or, indeed, at 
There is a spell of power and might } ? 

Bidding past hopes before me shine more feeling for the solid than real taste—more de- any hour? He had already applied to the rich pre 
And hours of faded lost delight, | votion and confidence than unbelie ving fear—she was! lates, and got from them all that their charity was 

And many a long-forgotten theme dressed as a bride in flowered silk, a motley ery likely to give. Suddenly a thought struck him like 


And many a sweet but passing dream . : 
y — “upon her head, and her pale fingers covered with cost- || 


: |ly rings; in which state she was conveyed to the vault, he could not give her; his sick wife lying in bed; and 
I plucked, to me is hallowed ground, | 
Mv early dreams so bright and brief, of a little chapel, directly under the choir, ina coffin | then Adelaide in her splendid coflin, and her hand 
A charm on that sweet island found : with glass windows. Many of her forefathers were glittering with jewels that it could not grasp. 
And all my thoughts of bright, and fair, j already resting here, all embalmed, and with their | « Of what use are diamonds to her now ?” said he t 
And blissful visions, centred there. ; : 
mummy deems | offering a strange contrast to the sil-| himself. “ Is there any sin in robbing the dead to give 
| ver and gold with which they were decorated, and to the living ? I would not dosucha thing for my self it 


lightning; he saw his little Maria crying for the food 
The spot from whence thy od’rous leai 


Oh! there are dreams so passing bright, 
Our hearts not long can hope to share ; 


That, like the rainbow’s tints of light, teaching, in a peculiar manner, the difference between | [ were starving ; no, heaven forbid! But for my wif 
. — and mingle with a - the perishable and the imperishable. The custom off and child—ah! that’s quite another matter.’ 
uc reams were mine—but they are pasi— } > 
A P /embalining was, in the present instance, given up; Quieting his conscience as well as he could with 


Visions so dazzling ne'er could last. in olen 5 fell: and wi Adelaid , d, 
place was full; and when Adelaide was buried, it | 4), opiate, he hurried home to get the necessary im 


Yes! they are past—but as the flower : 
i : | was settled that no one else should be laid there for | iplements; but, by the time he reached his own door, 


Though dead, its od’rous breath retains 


So still, to charm each lonely hour, the future. his resolution began to waver. The sight, however, 
Reg myer pe ggg With heavy heart had Adolph followed his wife to} of his wife’s distress wrought him up again to the 
Is half so fair or dear to me! c.g. 8. her final resting-place. The turret bells, of two hun-| | sticking-plac e; and having provided himself with a 


dred and twenty hundred weight, lifted up their deep | dark lantern, the church keys, and a crow-bar to break 
| voices, and spread the sounds of mourning through open the coffin, he set out for the cathedral. On the 








ea cs 
NOVELIST. the wide city; while the monks, carrying tapers, and | way, all manner of strange fancies crossed him; th 

—— SE ——== scattering incense, sang requiems from their huge earth seemed to shake from under him—it was the 
THE SEXTON OF COLOGNE. ‘vellum folios, which were spread upon the music | tottering of his own limbs: a figure seemed to sign 


In the year 1571 there lived at Cologne a rich bur- | desks in the choir. But the service was now over; him back—it was the shade thrown from some co 
-omaster, whose wife, Adelaide, then in the prime of) the dead lay alone with the dead ; the immense clock, | lumn, ihat waved to and fro as the lamp-light flick 
her youth and beauty, fell sick and died. They had) which is only wound up once a year, and shows the jered in the night wind. But still the thought of home 
lived very happily together, and, throughout her fatal | course of the planets, as well as the hours of the day, |drove him on; and even the badness of the weathe: 
illness, the doating husband scarcely quitted her bed- | Was the only thing that had sound or motion in the | carried this consolation with it, he was the more like 
side for an instant. During the latter period of her |whole cathedral. Its monotonous ticking seemed to} ly to find the streets clear, and escape detection. 
sickness she did not suffer greatly; but the fainting || mock the silent grave. | He had now reached the cathedral. For a moment 
tits grew more and more frequent, and of increasing It was a stormy November evening, when Peter ||he paused on the steps, and then, taking heart, put 
duration, till at length they became incessant, and she | Bolt, the sexton of St. Peter’s, was returning home the huge key into the lock. To his fancy, it had ne 
finally sunk under them. |, after this splendid funeral. The poor man, who had | ver opened with such readiness before. The bolt 

It is well known that Cologne is a city which, as | been married four years, had one child—a daugh- | shot back at the light touch of the key, and he stood 
far as respects religion, may compare itself with) ter. It was with a heavy heart that he had left |alone inthe church, trembling from head to foot. Still 
Rome; on which account it was called, even in the) the church for his cottage, which lay damp and it was requisite to close the door behind him, lest its 
middle ages, Roma Germanica, and sometimes the |cold on the banks of a river, and which, at this being open should be seen by some one passing by 
Sacred City. It seemed as if, in after times, it wished | dull season, looked more gloomy than ever. At the ‘and give rise to suspicion: and, as he did so, the 
to compensate by piety the misfortune of having been | door he was met by the little Maria, who, with tears story came across his mind of the man who visited 
the birth-place of the abominable Agrippina. For) in her eyes, complained of hunger. His wife, too, was he church at midnight to show his courage. For a 
many years nothing else was seen but priests, students, | sick, and had suffered much, and was in a state that re-| |sign that he kad really been there, he was to stick his 
and mendicant monks; while the bells were ringing “quired assistance far beyond his means to supply. In| | knife into a coffin ; but, in his hurry and trepidation 
and tolling from morning till night. Even now you) this distress he bethought himself of the Jew, Isaac, ihe stuck it through the skirt of his coat, without be 
may count in it as many churches and cloisters as the}! | who had lately advanced him a trifle on his old silver || ing aware of it, and, supposing himself held back by 
vear has days. | watch; but now, unfortunately, he had nothing more | some supernatural agency, dropt down dead from 

The principal church is the cathedral of St. Peter, | to pledge, and was forced to ground all his hopes on | terror. 
one of the handsomest buildings in all Germany, — Jew's compassion—a very unsafe anchorage.| Full of those unpleasant recollections, he tottered 
though still not so complete as it was probably in-|| With doubtful steps he sought the house of the miser, | up the nave; and, as the light successively flashed 








tended to be by the architect. The choir alone is arch- vand told his tale amidst tears and sighs; to all of | upon the sculptured marbles, it seemed to him as if 
ed. The chief altar is a single block of black marble, } which Isaac listened with great patience—so much so, ithe pale figures frowned om! .ously upon him. But 
mught along the Rhine to Cologne, from Namur, indeed, that Bolt began to flatter himself with a fa- !desperation supplied the place of couage. He kep* 
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on his way to the choir, descended the steps, passed ‘| the vengeance of the dead, except by the confession 


through the long, narrow passage, with the dead heap-) of his crime, and gaining the forgiveness of her tami- 





“ Do your fear them ?”—* No, Mr. Burgomaster. 
I hold by God, and he holds me up; and God is the 


° ° " | v. - . 4 iT 
ed up on either side, opened Adelaide’s chapel, and) ly. With this view he hurried across the market-place | Strongest.” 


There she lay, stiff to the burgomaster’s house, where he had to knock 
The whole, 


stood at once before her coffin. 
and pale; the wreath in her hair, and the jewels on) long before he could attract any notice. 
her fingers, gleaming strangely in the dim light of household lay in a profound sleep, with the exception 
tne lantern. He even fancied that he already smelt | of the unhappy Adolph, who was now sitting alone} 
the pestilential breath of decay, though it was full!|on the same sofa where he had so often sat with his) 
early for corruption to have begun its work. A sick- | Adelaide. Her picture hung on the wall opposite to} 
ness seized him at the thought; and he leaned for him, though it might rather be said to feed his griet 
support against one of the columns, with his eyes fixed | than to afford him any consolation. And yet, as most | 
on the coffin; when—was it real, or was it illusion? ‘would do under such circumstances, he dwelt upon it) 
1 change came over the face of the dead! He started || the more intently even from the pain it gave him, and | 
back ; and that change, so indescribable, had passed | it was not till the sexton had knocked repeatedly that | 
away in an instant, leaving a darker shadow on the) he awoke from his melancholy dreams. Roused at! 
features. last, he opened the window, and inquired who it was 
“ If I had only time,” he said to himself“ if 1 that disturbed him at such an unseasonable hour? | 
had only time, I would rather break open one of the |‘ It is only I, Mr. Burgomaster,” was the answer. |! 
other coffins, and leave the lady Adelaide in quiet. |‘ And who are you?” again asked Adolph. ‘ Bolt, | 
Age has destroyed all that is human in these mum-| the sexton of St. Peter's, Mr. Burgomaster. Lhave a 
mies; they have lost that resemblance to life which | thing of the utmost importance to discover to you.” 
makes the dead so terrible, and I should no more! Naturally associating the idea of Adelaide with the | 
mind handling them than so many dry bones. It’s all | sexton of the church where she was buried, Adolph} 
nonsense, though; one is as harmless as the other ; | was immediately anxious to know something more | 
and since the lady Adelaide’s house is the easiest for | of the matter, and, taking up a wax-light, he hastened i 
my work, L must even set about it.” ‘down stairs, and opened the door to Bolt. 
“What have you to say to me?” he exclaimed. | 
Not here, Mr. Burgomaster,” replied the anxious | 


i} 
space for the admission of the hand, so that he found | Adolph, though wondering at this affectation of | 
himself obliged to break the lid to pieces, a task that, |) mystery, motioned him in and closed the door; when | 
with his imperfect implements, cost both time and, Bolt, throw ing himself at his feet, confessed all that 


' 
| 

But the coffin did not offer the facilities he reckon-| 
ed upon with so much certainty. The giiss-windows |“ 
were secured inwardly with iron wire, leaving no lsexton; “not here; we may be overheard.” 


, 


** Will you go with me to the cathedral, Hans? I 
have had a strange dream to-night: it seemed to me 
s if my deceased wife called to me from the steeple- 
indow.”’—* I see how it is,” answered Hans: * the 


a 
Ww 
sexton has been with you, and put this whim into 
your head, Mr. Burgomaster. These grave-diggers 
are always seeing ghosts.” 

** Put a light into your lantern,” said Adolph, avoid- 
ing a direct reply to this observation of the old man, 
* Be silent and follow me.”—* If you bid me,” said 
Hans, * I must, of course, obey; for you are my ma 
gistrate as well as my master.” 

Herewith he lit the candle in the lantern, and fol 
lowed his master without further opposition. 

Adolph hurried into the church with hasty steps; 
but the old man, who went before to show the way, 
delayed him with his reflections, so that their pro- 
gress was but slow. Even at the threshold he stop- 
ped, and flung the light of his lantern upon the gilded 
rods over the door, to which it is the custom to add 1 
fresh one every year, that people may know how lon: 
the reigning elector has lived. 

** That is an excellent custom,” said Tians: “ one 
has only to count those staves, and one learns imme 
diately how long the gracious elector has governed 
us simple men.” 

* Excellent!” replied Adolph; “ but go on.” 

Hans, however, had too long been indulged in his 
odd, wayward habits, to quicken his pace at this ad- 





- S * {| . . a a 
labour. As the wood splintered and cracked under, had happened. ‘The anger of Adolph was mixed with | monition. Not a monument would he pass without 
J , re : . . ! : .% A os . . . 

the heavy blows of the iron, the cold perspiration) compassion at the strange recital; nor could he re- | first stopping to examine it by the lantern light, and 
poured in streams down his face, the sound assuring) fuse to Bolt the absolution which the poor fellow | requesting the burgomaster to expkain its inscription. 
him more than all the rest, that he was committing | deemed so essential to his future security from the | In short, he behaved like a traveller who was taking 


sacrilege. Before, it was only the place, with its vengeance of the dead. At the same time he cau- | 
dark associations, that had terrified him; now he be- | tioned him to maintain a profound silence on the sub- || 
gan to be afraid of himself, and would, without doubt, || ject towards every one else, as otherwise the sacrilege] 
have given up the business altogether, if the lid had, might be attended with serious consequences—it not 
not suddenly flown to pieces. Alarmed at his very || being likely that the ecclesiastics, to whom the judg-| 
success, he stared round, as if expecting to see some || ment of such matters belonged, would view his fault| 
one behind, watching his sacrilege, and ready to} with equal indulgence. He even resolved to go him-) 
clutch him; and so strong had been the illusion, that! self to the church with Bolt, that he might investi-| 
when he found this was not the case, he fell upon his | gate the affair more thoroughly. But to this propo-| 
knees before the coffin, exclaiming, “ Forgive me,’ sition the sexton gave a prompt and positive denial.| 
dear lady, if Ltake from you what is of no use to|** I weuld rather,” he exclaimed, * I would rather} 
yourself, while a single diamond will make a poor fa-|| be dragged to the scaffold than again disturb the re- 
mily so happy. It is not for myselfoh, no !—it is! pose of the dead.’ This declaration, so ili-timed,| 
for my wife and child.” confounded Adolph. On the one hand, he felt an) 

He thought the dead looked more kindly at him as |¥94efined curiosity to look more narrowly into this! 
he spoke thus, and certainly the livid shadow had | mysterious business; on the other, he could not heip| 
passed away from her face. Without more delay, he | feeling compassion for the sexton, who, it was evi- 
raised the cold hand to draw the rings from its finger, | dent, was labouring under the influence of a delusion, | 
but what was his horror when the dead returned his|| Which he was utterly unable to subdue. The poor! 
grasp! his hand was clutched, ay, firmly clutched, | fellow trembied all over, as if shaken by an ague fit, 
though that rigid face and form lay there as fixed and and painted the situation of his wife and his pressing | 
motionless as ever. With a cry of horror he burst | Poverty with such a pale face, and such despair in his} 
away, not retaining so much presence of mind as to eyes, that he might himself have passed for a church-| 
think of the light, which he left burning by the coffin. | yard spectre. The burgomaster again admonished | 
This, however, was of little consequence ; fear can || him to be silent for fear of the consequences, and 
find its way in the dark, and he rushed through the | S!¥ing him a couple of dollars to relieve his imme 
vaulted passage, up the steps, through the choir, and 








the opportunity of seeing the curiosities in the cathe 
dral, although he had spent his three-and-sixty years 
in Cologne, and, during that period, had been in the 
habit of frequenting it almost daily. 

Adolph, who well knew that no representation 
would avail him, submitted patiently to the humours 
of his old servant, contenting himself with answering 
his questions as briefly as possible; and in this way 
they at last got to the high altar. Here Hans made 
a sudden stop, and was not to be brought any farther 

* Quick!” exclaimed the burgomaster, who was 
beginning to lose his patience ; for his heart throbbed 
with expectation. 

“Heaven and all good angels defend us!’’ mur 
mured Hans through his chattering teeth, while he 
in vain felt for his rosary, which yet hung as usual at 
his girdle. 

* What is the matter now ?” cried Adolph. 

** Do you see who sits there ?"" replied Hans. 

*“ Where ?" exclaimed his master. * I see nothing. 
Hold up the lantern.” 

‘* Heaven shield us!” 
sits our deceased lady on the altar, in a long whit 


rr 


veil, and drinking out of the sacramental cup! 


cried the old man: “ there 


With a trembling hand he held up the lantern in 
the direction to which he pointed. It was indeed as 
he had said. There she sat with the paleness of death 


a 


diate wants, sent him home to his wife and family. || 
would have found his way out, had he not, in his| Being thus deprived of his most natural ally on this | upon her face—her white garments waving heavils 
reckless hurry, forgotten the stone, called the devil's occasion, Adolph summoned an old and confidential ‘in the night wind that rushed through the aisles o1 
stone, which lies in the middle of the church, and |servant, of whose secresy he could have no doubt. | the church—and holding the silver goblet to her lips, 
which, according to the legend, was cast there by the | To his question of ** Do you fear the dead?” Hans | with long, bony arms, wasted by protracted illnes: 
devil. ‘Thus much is certain, it has fallen from the stoutly replied, ** They are not half so dangerous as | Byen Adolph’s courage beganto waver—* Adelaide,’ 
arch, and they show a hole above, through which it) the living.” 
is said to have been hurled. | “Indeed !” said the burgomaster. ‘ Do you think, 
Against this stone the unlucky sexton stumbled, then, that you have courage enough to go into the | shadow a 

just as the turret-clock struck twelve, and immedi-| church at night ?"—* In the way of my duty, yes,""|) « Ah,” replied a faint voice, * you buried me alive 
ately he fell to the earth in a death-like swoon. The replied Hans; * not otherwise. It is not right to trifle |) and, but for this wine, I had perished from exhaus 
cold, however, soon brought him to himself, and on | with holy matters.” j tion. Come up to me. dear Adolph; [am no shadow-— 
recovering his senses he again fled, winged by terror, | in ghosts, Hans? continued || but soon shall be with shadows, unless I receive vou 
speedy succour.”” 





jhe cried, * I conjure you in the name of the blessex 
Trinity to answer me—is it thy living self, or but thy 
« - -) 


“Do you believe 
“ Yes, Mr 


and fully convinced that he had no hope of escaping | Adolph. 


. Burgomaster. 
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“ Go not near her!” said Hans: * it is the evil | your most kind and loving wife, the sum of £2600, quar- } The darkness of the place is, besides, as wonderful as the 


one, that has assumed the blessed shape of my lady 
to destroy you.” 

« Away, old man!” exclaimed Adolph, bursting 
from the feeble grasp of his servant, and rushing up 
the steps of the altar. 

It was indeed Adelaide that he held in his eager 
embrace—the warm and living Adelaide !—who had 
been buried for dead in her long trance, and had only 
escaped from the grave by the sacrilegious daring 
of the sexton of Cologne. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





THE DIAMOND. 


THE most extraordinary fact respecting the diamond is, 
that it is combustible; that it is, in fact, so far as chemistry 
can discover, nothing but charcoal in a state of erystalli-| 
zation. It is scarcely less extraordinary, if any thing can 
be accounted extraordinary relating to Sir Isaac Newton, 
that he should have discovered, by conjecture, this com- 
bustible property of the diamond, long before it was expe- 
vimentally proved by burning it. He had remarked that 
all substances are combustible which have a great power of 
refracting light, or bending it out of its direction. Amber, | 
ior example, and sulphur are combustible, and at the same 
time strongly refractive. By generalizing the remark, 
Newton inferred that both the diamond and water are | 
combustible, an inference now fully established in both in- 
stances. Before the lustre and water of the diamond can 
he well understood, the refraction of light must be tho- | 
roughly known. Every body knows the nursery experi- 
ment of putting a piece of money in an empty basin, retir- 
ing till it disappears, and then causing it to re-appear by 
water being poured over it to refract the light. On the | 
same principle, a clear stream appears to be of less depth 
than it really is, and this has allured many an unwary youth 
to his destruction. A more wonderful circumstance is, 
that this principle of refraction causes the sun and the rest 
of the heavenly bodies to appear, not where they were 
some time before; and in the case of their rising and set- | 
ting, we always, by means of the refractive power of the | 
air, see them before they actually rise, and after they 
actually set. The highly refractive power of the diamond 
throws back the light that falls on it, instead of allowing | 
the rays to pass through it, as glass does. This gives the 
gem a sparkling brilliancy which no art can fully imitate. 
It is this, and not any phosphorescent property, that causes 
it even to sparkle in the dark, of which so many fables are | 
related in the Arabian tales. In the deepest darkness 
there are always some wandering rays, some stray pancils 
of light to render the “ darkness visible,’ and these, how 
few or small soever, the diamond collects to a point, and 
flashes them back into the gloom. The property of spark- 
ding, therefore, is one test by which a genuine diamond | 
may be known from spurious imitations, or from the more 
splendid sorts of rock-chrystal, and other gems, which are 
-ometimes passed off for diamonds 


Verulam. 





A LADY OF KING JAMES’S TIME. 

ln the reign of James I. of Encland, lived and died Sir | 
John Spencer, once Lord Mayor of London, respecting | 
whom some circumstances have been mentioned which 
deserve to be recorded as illustrative of manners and pri- 
vate life. Being perhaps the richest citizen of his time, 
iis opulence was so noted, that one of the pirates of Da- 
niark, who,during this and the succeeding reign, committed 
their outrages with impunity on the English coast, laid a 
plan to carry him off into France, to extort a ransom. His 
only child, & splendid matrimonial prize, became the wif 
of William Lord Compton, afterwards created Earl of 
Northampton, to whom, after his recovery from a tempo- 
rary fit of derangement, she addressed the following letter 
which contains a striking exposition of the grants and 
wishes of a city heiress, raised to the post and privilege of 
ilady of quality, in the commencement of the seventeenth 
entury 

“My sweet tirp—Now IT have declared to you my 
uind for settling of your estate, I suppose that it were best 
vr me to bethink and consider within myself what allowance 


re mectest for me.—I pray aud beseech vou to grant me 


terly to be paid. Also, | would, besides that allowance, 
have £600 quarterly, to be paid for the performance of 
charitable works; and those things I would not, neither 
will be accountable for. Also, I will have three horses for 
my own saddle, that none shall dare to lend or borrow; 
none lend but I, none borrow but you. Also, I would have 
two gentlewomen, lest one should be sick, or have some 
other let. Also, believe it, it is an indecent thing for a 
gentlewoman to stand mumping alone, when God hath 
blessed their lord and lady with a great estate: also, when 
I vide a hunting, or a hawking, or wavel from one house to 
another, I will have them attending; so for either of those 
said women, I must and will! have for cither of them a horse. 
Also, I will have six or eight gentlemen; and [ will have 
my two coaches, one lined with velvet to myself, with four 
fair horses; and a coach for my women, lined with cloth 
and laced with gold,” [she had not yet forgotten the man- 
sion-house and its glittering accompaniment, } “ otherwise 
with scarlet and with silver, with four good horses. Also, 
at any time when [ travel, I will be allowed not only ca- 


| roches and spare horses for me and my women, but I will 


have such carriages as be fitting for all, orderly, not pes- 
tering my things with my women’s, nor theirs with either 
chambermaids’, nor theirs with wash maids’. And my desire 
is, that you pay all charges for me. And for myself, be- 
sides my yearly allowance, | would have twenty gowns of 
apparel, six of them excellent good ones, eight of them for 
the country, and six other of them very excellent good ones. 
Also, I would have to put in my purse, £2000 and £200 
and so, you to pay my debts. Also, | would have £2000 
to buy me jewels, and £4000 to buy me a pearl chain. 
Now seeing I have been and am so reasonable unto you, I 
pray you do find my children apparel and their schooling, 
and all my servants, men and women, their wages. Also, 
I will have all my houses furnished, and my lodging-cham- 
bers to be suited with ail such furniture as is fit. So for 
my drawing-chamber in all houses, | will have them deli- 
cately furnished, both with hangings, couch, canopy, glass, 
carpet, chairs, cushions, and all things thereunto belong- 
ing. Also, my desire is, that you would pay your debts, 
build up Ashbyhouse, and purchase lands; and lend no 
more money, as you love God, to my Lord Chamberlain, 
who would have all, perhaps your lite, from you. So now 
I have declared to you what I would have, and what it is 
that I would not have, I pray you when you be an Earl, to 
allow me £2000 more than [ now desire, and double at- 
tendance.”” 





THE BALSAM TREE. 


The Balsam tree, though nota native of Judwa, was cul- 
tivated in great perfection in the gardens near Jericho, on 
the banks of Jordan. Josephus, speaking of the Vale of 
Jericho, says, “* Now, here is the most powerful country of 
Judmwa, which bears a vast number of palm trees, besides 
the balsam tree, whose sprouts they cut with sharp stones, 
and at the incisions they gather the juice, which drops down 
like tears.” The balsam introduced by these trees was of 
such a consequence as to be noticed by all the writers who 
treated of Judwa. Pliny says, “ This tree, which was pe. 


| culiar to Juris, or the Vale of Jericho, was more like a vine 


than amyrtle. Vespasian and Titus carried each of them 
one to Rome, as rarities, and boasted of bearing them in 
his triumph. When Alexander the Great was in Juria, a 
spoonful of the balm was all that could be collected on a 
summer's day; and in the most plentiful year, the great 
royal park of these trees yielded only six gallons, the smal- 
ler one only one gallon. It was consequently so dear, that 
it sold for double its weight in silver. But from the great 
demand for it, adulteration soon followed, and a spurious 
sort grew into common use, at a less price.” Justin, in- 
deed, makes this tree the source of all the national wealth, 
for, in speaking of this part of the country, he says, “The 
wealth of the Jewish nation did arise from the opobalsa- 
mum, which doth only grow in those countries; for it is a 
valicy like a garden, which is environed by continual hills, 
and, as it were, enclosed with a wall. The space of the 
valley containeth two bundred thousand acres, and it is call- 
ed Jericho. In that valley there is a wood as admirable 
for its fruitfulness as for its delight, for it is intermingled 
with palm trees and opobalsamum. The trees of the opo- 
balsamum have a resemblance to the fir trees, but they are 
lower, and are planted and husbanded after the manner of 
Vines; and on a set season of the year, they sweat balsam, 


\ fruitfulness of it. For, although the sun shines no where 
hotter in the world, there is naturally a moderate and per 
petual gloominess of the air.”’ In the estimate of the reve 
nues which Cleopatra derived from the region round about 
Jericho, which had been given to her by Antony, and which 
Herod afterwards farmed of her, it is said, “ This country 
bears that balsam which is the most precious drug that is 





there, and grows there only."’ And in the account of She 
ba’s visit to Solomon, from a desire to see a person so cele- 
brated for his wisdom, it is said that she gave bim 20 talents 
of gold, and an immense quantity of spice and precious 
stones; * and they say," adds the Jewish historian, “ that 
we are indebted for the root of the balsam, which our coun 
| try still bears, to this woman's gift This balsam is men 
tioned in the Scriptures, under the name of “ the balm ot 
Gilead,”"—Jer. viii, 22; ch. xlvi. 11; ch. li. 8. Since the 
conquest of Palestine by the Romans, says Mr. Bucking 
ham, the balsam tree has entirely disappeared ; not one is 
now to be found. 

The following account of the balsam tree is extracted by 
Dr. Harris from Mr. Brace 

“The balessan, balsam, or balm, is an evergreen shrub, 
or tree, which grows to about fourteen feet high, spontane 
ously, and without culture, in its native country, Azab, and 
all along the coast to Babelmandel. The trunk is about 
eight orteninches in diameter; the wood, light and open, 
gummy, and outwardly of a reddish colour, incapable of 
receiving a polish, and covered with a smooth bark, like 
lt flutters at top, like trees 
that are exposed to snow-blasts or sea air, which gives it a 


that of a young cherry-tree 
stunted appearance. It is remarkable for a penuary ot 
leaves. The flowers are, like those of the acacia, small and 
white, only that three hang upon three filaments, or stalks, 
where the acacia has but one. Two of these flowers fall 
off, and leave asingle fruit; the branches that bear these, 
are the shoots of the present year; they are of a reddish 
colour, and tougher than the old wood. After the blossoms, 
follow yellow fine scented seed, enclosed in a reddish black 
|| pulpy nut, very sweet, and containing a yellowish liquor 
|\like honey. They are bitter, and a little tart upon th: 
||tongue, of the shape and size of the fruit of the turpen 
tine tree, thick in the middle, and pointed at the ends. 

“ There were three kinds of balsam extracted from this 
| tree. The first was called opobalsamum, and was most high! 
jesteemed. It was that which flowed spontancously, or by 
|means of incision, from the trunk or branches of the tre: 

in summer time. The second was carpobalsamum, made 
|by expressing the fruit when in maturity. The third, and 
| least esteemed of all, was hypobalsamum, made by a de 


'coction of the buds and small young twigs.” 
' 





LORD'S PRAVER. 

The following is a literal translation of the Lord’s praye: 
in Cherokee: —Our Father who dwellest above, honoured br 
thy name. Let thy empire spring to light. Let thy will 
|be done on earth as it is done above. Our food day by 
Pity us in regard to our having sin 
jned against thee, as we pity those who sin against us And 
jlead us notin any place of straying, but, on the other hand 
For thine is the empire, and th 


| day bestowed on us 


‘restrain us from sin 
Istrength, and the honour. So let it be 





| HOGARTH. 


Hogarth’s natural propensity was strongly inclined to 
merriment, even on the most trivial occasions. In one o1 
his cards, requesting the compans ola friend to dine with 
Lim, there was a circle to which a knife and fork were th 
supporters—within the cire le, the invitation was written 
and in the centre of it wasdrawn a pie. The invitation o 
the artist concludes with a play on three of the Greek b 
ters, eta, bet#, pi—cat a bil of pi 


A STRANGE APOLOGY. 


An editor in one of the country towns im the western 
staies, makes a most strange apology for the non-appea 
auce of his paper on the regular day of publication, These 
are his own words :—"' I feel ashamed to own the fact, but 

murder will out.’ The plain reasou was, my readers, that 
my dear wife said, / must stay at home and take care of the 
children while she went toa camp meeting ; and, as lam a 
peace-making sort of a man, I did as | was bid, which is the 
only apology | have to make 
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ESSAYIST. 


sun gilds with pleasant tinges even the roughest 
||scene of wintry desolation. H 
y Why,” he was wont to say to me, as we some- 
LEON. times rode out together in the early morning, and left 
| the rich and great behind us, lost in feverish and un- 
| profitable slumbers, ** why should I grieve at the pains 
| which the Author of all this delicious scene has chosen 
\s we advance in the world, we are sure to witness |’, inflict upon me, when he has placed me in a world 
many scenes calculated to impart to our characters | ., exquisitely fair as this?—when he has given me 
seriousness and contemplation. ‘The more we behold, | t breathe this fragrant air—to admire the effects of 
the more we lose of the carelessness and glee of youth; | the ever-changing light, as it falls softly through the 
intil, at length, the laughing boy becomes, in man-| trees, gleams along the river, and rests upon the sum- 
hood, prudent—mistrustful—and, sometimes, sad. I lmit of yonder verdant hills? When he has strewn my 
believe it to be in the power of the virtuous man to be path with such blessings as friendship and love, and 
generally contented, cheerful, and, at times, gay ; but’ pestowed upon me such sensations as every day I feel, 
the thoughtful and observing cannot mingle with the| why should I sit down, like a brooding and withered-| 
idventures of the world, without often being oppressed | yp miser, and mourn because my lot is not better. 
with doubt, fear, and melancholy. ‘They come na-| than it is.” | 


turally in the train of reflection, shading all the sun- | In England he had married a young girl of twenty, I 
shiny prospects of hope and fancy. 


oe :, The incidents | ang just such a one as [I thought he would have se- 
of life are sooften fraught with acute anguish, and they | jected from all the multitude of various beauties 
whoin we love, so frequently plunged into undeserved which fill the earth. She was just as ardent—as en- | 
misery, that itis only by firm dependence upon the | thusiasticeas w arm-hearted—as witty, and as devoted 
Ee nace geass any i he had ere eo det 
ad a ‘ 5 *| these, the loveliness of her face and figure might 
I had a friend whom I loved, and of whose ac-! jaye been judged a good excuse, if he had devoted 
quaintance If was proud. I experienced a glow of pis Jife to her. ‘They loved each other with all the 
pleasure when we met, and, in his recognition, I ac-' deep tenderness which inspires the first passionate 
knowledged an honour which at once flattered and) greams of the romantic boy; and I am pleased with 
ge ~ ; do not mean a imply — he was) my sex, and with hers, when I am enabled to avow, 
olany high rank or extensive fortune. 1e wor P ir attac > Ww , oy 
followed aot his actions with applause, nor sab op “m0 ; as rane tae a cl porn 
by the hand because I was patronized by him. On) i stole seme mand a os aan dacaaad wt 
the contrary, he was almost a stranger here, and had lohilo ee oe F a “4 = ey no truth in i ' 
never been blessed with the smiles of the great. “OTR antl si iaeeatitiaieniramauaea cate: 
ing inherited a very slender property from a relation) ‘They had one child—a little, golden-headed, rosy- | 
in England, " had rag om to er oad to this cheeked fellow—with lips which I could never look 
vountry, In order to try his fortunes where he could | a¢ without kissing, and a mind and body which pro- 
enjoy both civil and religious liberty. He engaged || mised worlds of vague joys to his doating dalateee In 
immediately in a safe and tolerably lucrative busi-) pis face you might read the blended characters and | 
ness, in the course of which originated our friend- mingled charms of his father and mother, for it pre- 
ship, which formed one of my greatest sources of} sented that undefinable resemblance to both, without 
amusement. He had a kind of charm about him, of | wanting the beauties of either, which parents love to 
manner and mind, which certainly engaged the con- trace in their children. If any distribution might be 
fidence and affection of all who knew him, and, withal, | made, I should say that he had the pearly teeth and 
his disposition was so amiable and generous, that 1 rosy-pouting lips of his mother, with her unclouded 
could not help loving him with all my heart. His | forehead and soft complexion, and, when he smiled, 
form was manly and graceful, his features noble, || there were the dimples which made her mouth so be- 
with large intelligent eyes, fine teeth, and a mouth | witching ; but his beaming eyes and manly form were 
peculiarly expressive of the sweetness and freedom’ more like his father. In this boy their affections 
of his character. His powers of conversation gave him ‘seemed to meet, and become strengthened, as [have 
4 fascinating influence over those who listened, with | observed two brooks approach each other in light and 
which he used to enlighten the dull, to confound the! sparkling waves through the forest, till, joining in 
cunning, and to cheer the sad. He was full of good Soles lovely and odour-breathing glen, they have pur- 
feeling and lively cheerfulness, which enabled him to! sued a deeper current in one united stream. | 
bear up lightly against many mortifying disappoint-|| One evening I visited them, in order to spend an 
ments; and, by a happy kind of moral chemistry, he hour agreeably with this little family, and to renew 
seemed able to analy ze all his adventures, and to ex-|| the pleasurable sensations which good feeling and 
tract joy and blessings out of the very worst. Besides! sweet music always raise in my breast. His Caroline, 
this, he was fond of music, and played the flute de-| or his Hebe, as he was wont to term her in sport, who 
lightfully. He taught me his merriest and sweetest!) played as well as himself, with much taste and feel- 
tunes; and often have we forgotten time and care! ing ran along the notes of her piano as I entered the 
while, talking and laughing, we related each his stock room, and warbled a wild and merry welcome to me, 
of anecdotes, contributed the results of his obsciva-, half extemporaneous, and half borrowed from some 
tions upon all subjects—for this was no society where old ballad. Leon rose to take my hand in his, and 
** all political and religious discussion” was nec to thank me for my visit, while master Charley came 
rily prohibited—and played our tunes together. bounding into my arms, shaking back the ringlets 
merriment was not the forced smiles us from his brow and eyes, and exceeding both father 
a broken heart cheating itself into artis and mother in the tumult, at least, if not the sincerity 
iccordance with the rules of that affecte of his pleasure. | 
which feigns itself superior to morta! ©) cuts, tor his| We had all our best songs together. The piano 
feelings were as fresh and luxuriant as spring Mowers) had been lately tuned, and we had pieces of new mu- 
washed with morning dew; but a delil senti-. sic which we unanimously declared sweeter than any 
ment of gratitude to the Creator, wich a lively talent) thing else in all the world. The breath of my lips 
at distinguishing imaginary from real sorrows, and at! seemed to resolve itself into music as it touched my 


* : ' ‘ 
liscovering new causes of hope and consolation, ren-|! flute, and the rich accompaniment an’ soft second 
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With friends on whom my love was flung, 
Like myrrh on winds of Araby. —Willis. 


$Sa-! 
Hs! 
a wearied or 

‘irth, 1) 


huiosophy 


rae 


dered him cheerful in the gloomiest situation, as the | 


‘had abandoned him to the insidious 


of my friend, appeared to fall into my playing in a 
chord as harmonious as the murmuring of waters, 
when it steals on the ear on a moonlight night, blen- 
ded with the rustling of the leaves and the voices that 
come with the whispering wind. Leon thanked hea- 
ven that the charms of music and love were as free 
and as dear to the cottage as the throne. Caroline 
could not refrain from declaring that she was hap- 
pier, a thousand times happier, in her humble habita- 
tion, away from the noise and pomp of the fluctuating 
world, than if she had been mnited to a king, and 
lived in continual splendour. I myself could not but 
wonder that [I had ever doubted the refinement and 
purity of human nature, and that it was capable of 
the highest and noblest emotions; and little Charley, 
who acted his part both in enjoying and in contribu- 
ting to our enjoyment, took advantage of every inter- 
val of our conversation, to ask many artless questions, 
which drew towards him the gazing eyes of his ad- 
miring parents, and made their hearts dance with 
pleasure. He wanted to know where flowers came 
from, and who painted them so beautifully, and made 
them smell so sweet? and what the bees did when 
they came buzzing around them while they were 
growing in the garden? and he asked bis mother what 
that star was made of which shone so bright, and who 
made it? and how they lighted it every evening away 
olf so far in the deep blue sky? 

These questions, so trifling and uninteresting to 
my readers, when spoken with that beautiful child’s 
sweet voice and inquiring look, formed no small share 
of our satisfaction; so that I really believe, if there 
is such a lady as Fortune, she guarded us then from 
all unpleasant thoughts and feelings, and shed down 
upon their unaspiring roof a thousand joys, which 
dukes and generals seek in vain amid the charms of 
victory and wealth. The rapid hours flew on wings 
of light. I forgot for a time that I lived in a world 
where pleasure is fleeting, and thorns lurk beneath 
every rose; and when I bade them farewell, and kissed 
the dear little mouth of Charles, whose animation 
influence of 
sleep, I could not help offering up an earnest prayer 
for the health and happiness of this charming family, 
and of forming a resolution to love them and serve 
them as long as I lived. I lifted my eyes towards the 
heavens, where the moon and stars held their do- 
minion of silent glory, and I thought our benevolent 
Creator had formed such nights as these, and all this 
lovely universe, with its innumerable and indescrib- 
able enchantments, only for pure and kind beings 
like them; and that tyrants and bigots, knaves and 
fools, by some unaccountable accident, had got pos- 
session of the world, whereby it had often appeared 
but as a cruel mockery of the wretchedness of life. 

One week after that, I heard my friend was dead! 
How difficult it is for the warm and glowing fancy, 
teeming with bright hopes and pleasant recollec- 
tions, to receive, amidst its assemblage of cheerful 
images and highly coloured dreams, the cold, awful, 
and withering form of death. It presses itself upon 
the mind, and dissipates the forms of joy, as some 
enormous serpent, uncoiling its hideous folds from 
among a bed of flowers, and transforming instanta- 
neously the careless and agreeable reveries of th: 
lover or poet into terror and despair. It seemed in 
credible to me that he, whose voice yet rung in my 
ear, and whose animated features weve yet before ny 
imagination, could have been already stuck down into 
the grave, and consigned to * darkness and the worm.” 

A few moments afterwards, a letter was placed in 
my hands, dated four days back, which had been de- 
layed by a mistake. It was from Leon—the writing 
scarcely legible, from the weakness of the hand that 
traced it—and my heart froze up within me as I read 
the following words : 

“My pear rRicND—A sudden and fatal disease has 
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‘the last I shall ever pen. Come immediately to see) 
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‘brought me to the brink of the grave. I write you 


SKETCHES. f 


| 
| 








‘me. For my wife, and our Charles—I dare not re- 50k THR HEW-TORK mAReR. } 


‘flect on it—but I will speak more calmly when I | 

‘see you.—God bless you.—Your dying Lzon.” RECOLLECTIONS OF A SINGLE MAN. 
The tears sprang into my eyes and blinded my 

sight as I rushed towards the dwelling, which, when 

last I saw it, resounded with music and laughter. A)! @. wnat is the chief end of man? 








NUMBER THE LAST. 








. : = : A. To get married. 
strange train of circumstances had kept me in utter|} © wikt is the chief end of women | 
ignorance of my friend’s death, until that very mo-|| 4. To get married. 
B. Very well answered; and you will do well to recollect that this 


ment, which was the time appointed for his funeral. ||is one of the few things in which, through life, they are perfectly 
I found a few careless friends around the door, and | °&*ee4-—™ atrimonial Catechism. 
more in the house; but his circle of acquaintance had|| Anp now, when my determination to get a wife. 
been small, and the whole amounted but to very few. || was fixed, another question arose, who, and w here 
I met the widow, and, in consideration of my fami-|| was the person destined to be mine? The one I) 


liarity with the family, she was willing to see me. 








‘could love—in whose affection I could confide—and 
She was clothed in deep black, and poor little || whose disposition was such as to promise the happi- | 
Charles they had arrayed in the same colour. She ness I sought? These were questions I had never 
seemed calm and tearless; but I saw by the pale- | seriously asked myself before; but which, so far as | 
ness of her face, and the expression of her eye, that! 11y own feelings were concerned, I found no diffi- 
she preserved the composure of her demeanour by a | culty in answering. I hada thousand times thought, | 
frightful effort. I advanced two or three subjects, un- | with an emotion of undefined pleasure, on the beau- 
willing to touch the chord of her feelings, which I)tiful and charming Maria Wadsworth; and now, 


knew a breath might agitate so rudely ; but she her- when I was instinctively turning to find some one on | 


self, with a kind of tranquillity more awful than the | whom my affections, which, like Noah's dove from | 


wildest paroxysm of grief, said, | the ark, had been sent abroad in quest of adventure, 
‘“* He is gone—for ever. He was so full of hope) might rest with the delightful repose I had pictured 


and pleasure—I cannot realize it—and I refuse to be- | to myself, I wished to think of no other individual. |, 


lieve a Pye a) ; j ” . . . 
lieve that I a = him again. || Maria was young—she was fair—her mind was un- 
She drew Charles towards her, and gazed stead- 
fastly into his face; and, even when he asked where | and generous; in short, I was convinced she was such 
his father was, and why so many people came into || a person as a man who pretended to common sense 
the house, without yt any i her eye remained , would choose for a companion; and, could she be per- 
dry 5 exh temp Beorent pe yore re oe suaded to unite her fate with mine, I felt that the 
those ne me aiicaaeieah A 2 ae uta lew) creat obstacle to happiness would be overcome. 
; y o ap? ® / a7 ’ ° ~ . . . 
nights before at "the ote “ta ’ ey who | Maria had formerly passed some considerable time in 
. 3 u »¢ oy . naa 
lighted the stars‘ im began to be alarme ce the city, where she had become the intimate and en- 
at . was 4 ‘ . 
reason, and was about to attempt some metho of deared friend of my niece, Mary—who has, for seve- 
giving vent to her feelings, when she was informed ral years past, resided at my house—anu, as my good 
that they were about closing the coffin, and that, if fortune would have it, while 1 was deliberating in} 
she wished to look upon him once more, she must /what manner I should commence the new business 
seize that moment. I accompanied her into the very | of making love, and fearing I should become a bank- 
room where late we sang and played, the merriest '-ypt in the outset, I heard of Maria’s arrival at the 
circle in the world, and san aenee out, stiff, cold, dwelling of her uncle, Colonel Percival. 
white, like marble—and oh ! how altered by the touch | Qjq and hardened as I supposed myself, I confess 
7 7 . ’ rie ; ; . - 
of death !lay the body of my friend. The piano still) | felt my heart throbbing violently, when, the next 
vecupied its place. The flute wae on the mantle- | day, Col. Percival’s servant called at my house, and 
piece—a piece of music, which a little time before we panded me the following note : 
a ; . 5 ; 
had played tegen r, also was area in a half opened New-York, Junc, 12, 1828. | 
draw—and the very flowers, which we had handled |. @4), Percival presents his compliments to Mr 
é . ~ . | > . . . +) 
without breaking them from the stem, were still ,, x and hopes to be favoured with his compa 
° s »* 3 . Ut 
1 ing around the window; but, alas! the gay and | . : 
eeeeeng a + ieliaiaia ei he? ‘ gay ny, and that of Miss Mary Seymour, at his resi- 
Ne : ' | * dence, to-day, at seven o'clock precisely.” 
As the widow was led into the apartment to bid the | ot eae 
é ; ea aes : Of course the invitation was cheerfully accepted, 
last farewell to the senseless remains, which were still | aes : 
: i : ~ | and an answer to that effect returned by the servant. 
the idol of her deepest love, the tide of her feeling M : sake 
- ,Mary, who had heard of her friend’s arrival, and al- 
began swell. Her eye fell on the flute and the 


music, as she approached. The face of her child, 





‘ready paid her a morning call, was in her element in 


' ; ~’| making the preparations. For my part, I had deter- 
who had clambered up on a chair, and regarded his = pre} 7 ps ‘ 


: 7 mined never to attempt winning a woman by a con- 
father with a look of awe, was also before her. She | 2 ry Re 
| duct or appearance which should be assumed for the 


made several attempts to gaze, but the gushing tears | : . 
tag pit ave > toecasion. ‘*As I am, or not at all,’ was the senti- 
filled her eyes, and, with a scream, like that of a vic- | : 
: 3 te iment I had adopted; and, in the case of Maria, I 
tim under the operation of some excruciating tortures, 
. é See Cte ’ knew her acute and penetrating mind would, since 
she fell back in an agony of grief, and was born away | 
| she was so well acquainted with me, imstantly dete 
senseless. ‘any disguise I might attempt to 
. } y s Ss ‘ ip wear. 
My soul sickened—TI rushed from the Scene, and | A a ded h isl ; for | ; 
. : e aded, the wishe r hour arrived; ; 
strove to recover my calmness during a long ramble. oa . a spasty Abpea Bisage they ths ~s 
ae riage set me a y fi ce—on ' 
{ turned my steps homeward, as the sun was sinking sited ain it ent “oe my oon me one of the 
“x ost wild and bew ing creatt at ever ‘st- 
in the cloudless west; and I cannot express the melan- a a 7 > ote . a eo me n 
a s . . > 25 g achelor—dow ‘ sd { 
choly feelings with which I reflected that his golden ic _ em wher vine a? _ i e the puedes 
» i . ival’s mansion. A few of Maria’s particu- 
rays were tinging the grave of my poor Leon, “Dh besay easy pane eS ee eee 
, | lar friends were present; and I felt as if every thing 
| depended on the result of the interview which wa 
|| about to take place. Maria, I fancied, looked more 





ENCOURAGEMENT OF DECENCY. 

Dr. Townson, a very old colonist, died about six month 
ago in New South Wales.—He left five thousand pounds to enchanting than ever. I shall not attempt to de-| 
a Mr. Spark, because, as itis expressed in the will, “ he was | Scribe her; let my fair readers imagine she was as 

decent sort of a gentleman.’ 


charming as themselves, and J shall be acqnitted for 


the admiration I felt for the lovely maiden. He: 
dark eyes sparkled with vivacity and intelligence— 
her spirits gave a zest to the pleasures of the eveniny 


' . ‘ 
—and, while I paid her as much attention as I dared, 


without being considered exclusive, I fancied that it 


; Was not altogether unpleasant to her. Accident 
| brought us frequently together in the course of the 
L evening. 


** Miss Wadsworth,” said I, * I expected, or rathes 
feared, that before you returned to the city again, we 
should have heard of your marriage.” 

“I know not why you should have supposed so,’ 
she replied; “in this case, at least, 1 am content ¢ 
follow the example of my seniors, who must be more 
competent judges of the means to secure hapjiness.’ 

“What you say may be true,” I answered ; * but, 
Maria, if any of those to whom you allude should bx 
convinced they had erred in their estimate of happi 
ness, or the means of procuring it, and determine t 
change their course, and make different arrange- 
ments, would you consider yourself bound to follow?’ 

“That it would be impossible to say,” said Maria, 
laughing ; “it would depend entirely on the course 
they adopted.” 

Her snowy delicate hand was in mine, and the 
very touch of such a beautiful creature ts contagious. 
Lled her to the window—it was an hour for love :— 
the moon was gliding on in all her beauty and bright 
ness through the heavens, and her image was reflect 


; ; ed from the blue waters of the bay as from a mirror. 
sullied—her sentiments 1 knew were noble, elevated, | . : 

| The sails and streamers of the numerous vessels an 

| chored in the stream, flapped idly against the masts 

or floated pendent and motionless; and the low buz- 


zing murmur which could scarcely be heard, plainly 


-told that the noise and bustle of the city was fast 


sinking into silence. 

| Maria,” said I, forcing myself at last to speak, 
‘you cannot be ignorant that I have long prized 
lyou very highly; and if the possession of my heart 
‘and hand would add in the least to your happiness, 
;they are yours.” 

| Maria was surprised, but not offended. “ Mi 
'M—,” said the blushing girl in reply, * you will 
,surely give me an opportunity of doing as you have 
done—give this subject the attention it deserves, be- 
\fore you require an answer; although,” continued 
she, smiling, “I do not intend it shall take me as 
many years as it appears to have done you to make 


| a decision; and believe me, whatever may be the re 


‘sult, I shall always be happy in the thought that J 
‘may consider you my friend.” 

| ‘There was something in the tone which accompa 
‘nied her last words, which spoke subdued agita 
tion and feeling more plainly than words could 
have done; but we were now interrupted by Mary 
|who came up, and taking Maria’s hand, laughingly 
said, 

“ Ah, I see how it is; but, Maria, I would advise 
you to beware of my uncle; a bachelor is nearly as 
dangerous as a widower, and if one of the latter class 
should fix on me, I should consider my fate as sealed. 

“ And would, perhaps, be glad to think it was so, 
I replica. 

“Now, uncle, you are cruel,” said Mary; “ for 
vou know, that, like my dear Maria here, ] love you 
so well that nothing could induce me to leave you.” 

«* Marv, we shall soon see whether you are as in 
vulnerable as you immagine, I think young Ro 





mayne 
“Enough, uncle,” said Mary, placing her hand 
playfully on my lips; “1 agree, that if you will not 
tell tales out of school, I will not.” 
“It is done,” said I; and with Maria and Mary t 
rejoined the company. 
The evening passed away very pleasantly: there 
‘was an expression of the eye, and a tinge of the 
sheek, when Maria’s eyes met mine, which to me 
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- Se : " 
spoke favourably, and when I returned home, it asta] mance of young minds generally paints for a husband, you } 


will deride the supposition of any possible decrease in the | 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 





muse through the night on my interview with Maria, 


It is enough to say that the answer of that lovely | 
girl was favourable—that she has consented solemn- 
iy to become mine for ever—and that, yesterday, on || 


jardour of your afiections. But wedlock, even in its hap- 


llunary blessings—there is ever a delusion in hope, which 


cannot abide with possession. The rapture of extravagant 


|piest lot, is not exempted from the common fate of all sub- 





To Correspondents.—We must, in candour, confess that 
we are fatigued and overdone by the incessant applications 
, made by the writers of rejected pieces, to ascertain the fat 


the arrival of my friend Robert in town with his) jaye win evaporate and waste: the conduct of the wife of their productions. Is not the simple fact of the publica 
. . . ! 
bride, he found on his table a note to the following | must substitute in its room other regards, as delicate and 


purport: 
«Mr. M— has the honour of presenting his re- 


} more lasting. Isay the conduct of the wife, for marriage, 
| be a husband what he may, reverses the prerogative of sex; 


‘‘spects to Mr. and Mrs. Allison, and requests their | bis will expects to be pleased, and ours must be sedulous 


“attendance at the altar of T—— church, at four 


‘‘o’clock, P. M., as, at that hour, he intends, by a 

‘union with Miss Maria Wadsworth, to become the 

** happiest of inen.—One who this day ceases to be 
New-York, 182°. A SINGLE MAN.” 








FROM THE RICHMOND COMPILER, 


Tre following is from no less a personage than the be- 


vitching Mackenzie, the celebrated author of the Man of 


Feeling, the Man of the World, the Story of La Roche, 
and that of Louisa Venoni. It is from the largest and most 
interesting of all his productions, the Tale of Julia de Rou- 
bigne, and I venture to make the following extract. This 
tale has been objected to by Mr. Galt, in his Critical Dis- 
sertation, as being too melancholy and tragical; and it is 
certainly so. 
heart is another's, being induced, by almost imperious cir- 
cumstances in the lot of her father, and by misinformation 
of the marriage of her lover, Savillon, to marry the es- 


teemed Montauban; but Savillon returns. Montauban, peace with himself, to be reconciled to the world, to resist 


luped by appearances, is fired with jealousy, and the de- 
nouement consists in his poisoning Julia and murdering 
himself. But, notwithstanding the objection to the plot, 
the tale is wrought up with all that delicacy of taste, nicety 
of sentiment, and beauty of style, which seem to distin- 
guish Mackenzie from almost any other writer. The fol- 
lowing is the last letter which the mother of Julia leaves 
tor the instruction of her daughter. Our ladies will scarce 
err by taking it for their own model. 


FOR MY DAUGHTER JULIA. 


“Before this can reach you, the hand that writes it, and 
the heart that dictates, will be mouldering in the grave. I 
mean it to supply the place of some cautions, which I should 
think it my duty to deliver to you, should I live to see you 
awile, The precepts it contains you have often heard me 
inculcate; but I know that general observations on a pos- 
sible event, have much less force than those which apply to 
our immediate condition. In the fate of a woman, marriage 
is the most important crisis: it fixes her in a state beyond 
all others the most happy or the most wretched; and al- 
though mere precept can, perhaps, do little in any case, 
vet there is a natural propensity to try its efficacy in all. 
She who writes this paper has been long a wife and a mo- 
ther; the experience of the one, and the anxiety of the 
other, prompt her instructions; and she has been too happy 
en both characters to have much doubt of their truth, or 
sear of their reception. 

“Sweetness of temper, affection to a husband, and atten- 
‘ion to his interests, constitute the duties of a wife, and 
‘orm the basis of matrimonial felicity. These are, indeed, 
the texts from which every rule for attaining this felicity is 
The charms of beauty and the brilliancy of wit, 
though they may captivate in the mistress, will not long 


drawn. 


delight in the wife; they will shorten even their own tran- | 


sitory reign, if, as I have seen in many wives, they shine 
more for the attraction of every body else than of their 
husbands. Let the pleasing of that one person be a thought 
never absent from your conduct. [fhe loves you as you 
would wish he should, he will bleed at heart should he sup- 
pose it for afmoment withdrawn; if he does not, his pride 
will supply the place of love, and his resentment that of 
suffering. 

“ Never consider a trifle what may tend to please him. 
Che great articles of duty he will set down as his own, but 
the lesser attentions he will make as favours ; and trust me, 
for | have experienced it, there is no feeling more delight- 
tul to one’s selt, than that of turning those little things to so 


precious a Use. 


If you marry aman of a certain sort, such as the ro- 


EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE, | 


It is the story of a charming girl, whose’ 


to please. 

| “This privilege a good-natured man may wave; he will 
| 
| tion enough to see, and may have malice enough to remark, 
‘the want of it in his wife. He must be a husband unwor- 
|| thy of you, who could bear the degradation of suffering 
| this in silence. The idea of power on either side should 
| be totally banished from the system; it is not sufficient that 
|/the husband should never have occasion to regret the want 
jof it, the wife must so behave, that he may never be con- 
|' scious of possessing it. 

“ But my Julia, if a mother’s fondness deceives me not, 
‘stands not in much need of cautions like these. 1 cannot 
allow myself the idea of her wedding a man on whom she 
would not wish to be dependent, or whose inclination a 
temper like hers would desire to control. She will be 
more in danger from that softness, that sensibility of soul, 
which will yield, perhaps, too much for the happiness of 
both. The office of a wife includes the exertion of a friend : 
,a good one must frequently strengthen and support that 
weakness, which a bad one would endeavour to overcome. 
There are situations, where it will not be enough to love, to 
| cherish, to obey: she must teach her husband to be at 


| misfortune, to conquer adversity. 
| “Alas! my child, I am here an instructress but too well 
| skilled! These tears, with which this paper is soiled, fell 

“not in the presence of your father, though now they but 
|| trace the remembrance of what then it was my lot to feel. 
| Think it not impossible to restrain your feelings, because 
| they are strong. The enthusiasm of feeling will sometimes 


| . : 
ly |, overcome distresses, which the cold heart of prudence had 


been unable to endure. 

“But misfortune is not always misery. [have known 
|| this truth. I am proud to believe that I haye sometimes 
| taught it to Roubigne. Thanks be to that Power whose 
||\decrees I reverence! He often tempered the anguish of 
| our sufferings, till there was a sort of iuxury in feeling 

them. Then is the triumph of wedded love! The tie that 
| binds the happy may be dear, but that which links the un- 
|| fortunate is tenderness unutterable. 


| 


| “There are afflictions less easy to be endured, which 
your mother has not experienced: those which a husband 
inflicts, and the best wives feel the most severely. These, 
‘like our sharpest calamities, the fortitude that can resist 
‘can only cure. Complainings debase her who suffers, and 
| harden him who aggrieves. Let not a woman always look 
for their cause in the injustice of her lord; they may pro- 
ceed from many trifling errors in her own conduct, which 
virtue cannot blame, though wisdom must regret. If she 
makes this discovery, let them be amended without a 
thought, if possible; at any rate, without an expression of 
merit in amending them. In this, and in every other in- 
stance, it must never be forgotten, that the only govern- 
ment allowed on our side is that of gentleness and attrac- 
tion; and that its power, like the fabled influence of ima- 
ginary beings, must be invisible to be complete. 

“Above all, let a wife beware of communicating to others 
any want of duty or tenderness she may think she has per- 
ceived in her husband. This untwists, at once, those deli- 
cate cords which preserve the unity of the marriage en- 
Its sacredness is broken for ever, if third par- 
ties are made witnesses of its failings, or umpires of its dis- 


gagement 
putes. It may seem almost profane in me to confess, that 
onee, when, through the malice of an enemy, I was made 
for a short time to believe my Roubigue had wronged me, 
I durst not, even in my prayers to heaven, petition for a 
restoration of his love; I prayed to be made a better wife: 
when | would have said a more beloved one, my utterance 
failed me for the word.” 


The man who builds, and wants wherewith to pay 
Provides a home, from which to run away. 


feel it, however, due; and third persons will have penetra- | 


tion or non-publication of any effusion a sufficient indica 
|| tion of our opinion of its merits, or, at least, of the expe- 
\diency of admitting it into the pages of the Mirror’? In 
| the language of poor Graham, we would ask, “ why write 
| a column to inform the world that the communication of A 
or B. is rejected?” 


Joseph Bonaparte»—The last number of the Americav 
Quarterly Review contains an elaborate and well written 
article on the life and character of Joseph Bonaparte. By 
his permanent residence in this country, he has so identified 
himself with our citizens, and by his amiability of deport 
ment, munificent liberality, and the display of some of th 
loftier qualities of the mind, so engrafted himself in thx 
‘esteem and admiration of all who enjoy the pleasure of his 
acquaintance, that whatever relates to him will be read 
with no less interest than pleasure. The author of the ar 
ticle referred to has evidently made himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the history of the remarkable events in whic!: 
the ex-king of Spain and Naples was so deeply concerned 
and he relates them with impartiality and clearness. Li 
appears, that Joseph, when placed on the throne of Naples, 
went far, by the adoption of an enlightened and liberal 
policy, to redeem that couatry from the state of abject 
wretchedness in which he found her plunged, and into 
which it is to be feared she has relapsed since his de 
parture, and the failure of the subsequent revolutionary 
movement. He diminished her public debt, restored 
order and economy to her deranged finances, infused vi- 
gour and public spirit into all branches of the govern- 
meut, awakened the latent energies of her nobility and 
gentry, and directed them to useful objects ; reduced begga- 
ry, and almost systematized the condition of Lazzaroni; 
improved the public edifices, and erected new; encouraged 
agriculture and the arts and sciences, and promised, by his 
administration, to elevate Naples to an unusual height o1 
splendour and wealth. That he was popular, and that his 


| involuntary transference to Spain was attended by the sin 


cere sorrow of his Neapolitan subjects, may easily be ad- 
mitted. Called away, however, from the scene of his usc 

fulness and peaceful glory, by the complicated policy o¥ 
his illustrious brother, he repaired to the Peninsula, and 
fondly hoped to achieve the regeneration of that distracted 
country. This he found impossible. The gold and the 
,troops of Great Britain were encountering him at every 
|step, and the support which he promised to himself from 
| France, was denied to his wants. He was compelled to 
'give up the attempt as hopeless, yet not without leaving 
the most favourable impressions of his personal qualities ou 
both his friends and his foes. He bore a conspicuous part 
in the last struggles of Napoleon—and when the fall of the 
empire was consummated, retired to this country. Here 
he has found that asylum which, to king and subject oi 
other countries, presents a refuge and a resting-place from 
toil, and trouble, and servitude. 
his capacity for domestic felicity, and the enjoyment of a 


Here has he displayed 


philosophic retirement—and here we sincerely wish him « 
long life of uninterrupted exemption from care and strifi 

A Sister's Gift, consisting of conversations on sacred sub 
jects, &c.—This little work, published by W. B. Gilley, 91 
Broadway, consists of a number of dialogues, held betwee: 





the younger members of the same family, on religious theme 
of interest and instruction. Their object is to explain cer 
tain passages of scripture, usually misunderstood by chil 
dren, and we are glad to say that this Las been accom 
plished with great facility and cleverness. Among the sul 
jects treated of, are the conduct of Jonah, the destructio: 
of Jerusalem, the history of Joseph, the persecutions of the 
early Christians, domestic unity, truth, prayer, the Psalms 
sudden deaths, the observance of the Sabbath, the work 
of nature, &c. All of these, it will be readily admitted, a 

subjects calculated to arrest the attention and keep aliv 

the curiosity of young people, and they are discussed in a 
manner peculiarly adapted to the extcnat of their capacities 
his is no trifling commendation 
elapsed since any discretion of judgment was exercised in 


A short time only has 


the composition of books intended for youth. The majority 
of those put into their hands consisted of idle and unprofit 
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able narratives, calculated, indeed, to awaken their curiosi- Mr. Gilfert.—The association of this gentleman's name 
ty, and command their attention, but leaving all the other, | with the recent advancement of theatrical taste, is highly 
and more important faculties of the mind, uncultivated. | complimentary to the zeal hc has evinced in its perfection. 
They were, therefore, little adapted to the true ends and | To him may be attributed the introduction of most of the 
purposes of education. To develope all the faculties of the | talent which for two years has delighted and captivated the 
mind simultaneously, to correct inexperience, and inspire |, American public. He was instrumental in fostering the 
the heart with early prepossessions in favour of virtue; infant germs of Mr. Forrest’s popularity, which is now 








these are the most prominent objects to be regarded in a 
wholesome and enlightened course of youthful instruction. 
These were formerly neglected, and, even now, they are 
too much lost sight of in the education of females. Whether 
it has been from a mistaken and gratuitous belief of the in- 
feriority of the female mind, or from a misconceived view 
of the purposes and ends for which woman was formed, it 
is certain that her education has been hitherto defective, 
and by no means such as to render her the fit protectress, 
even in early life, of future generations. A change has) 
taken place—the intellectual philosophy has inculcated a 
different policy ; and, we are proud to say it for the honour 
of the sex, its correctness and justice have been amply and 
ably vindicated by themselves. Some of the most efficient 
and successful writers on morals and education, at the pre- 
sent day, are women—and their contributions to literature 
generally have been neither few in number nor ordinary 
in character. The work, which has led us into these re- 
marks, is also the production of a female, and it reflects 
great credit on her sagacity and her industry. 


The Red Book.—Under a quaint title, this work promises 
io be useful in making teachers, learners, writers, printers, 
écc. acquainted with “ practical orthography,” an attain- 
ment which, however simple and humble it may appear to 
some, seems to be careare to the multitude. It is the pro- 
duction of Mr. Bearcroft, of England, revised by Mr. Da- 
niel H. Barnes, of this city, and contains a thorough and 
critical exposition of twenty-five of our best English dic- 
tionaries. The student is here presented with a list of near- 
ty four thousand variable words, the orthography of which 
is unsettled, all our dictionaries disagreeing on the subject. 
‘The Red Book gives rules for spelling all tariable words 
according to the analogies of the English language. It 
may not be uninteresting to our readers to know that the 
orthography of this book is, as we are informed by an in- 
telligent correspondent, in accordance with that adopted 
by Mr. Webster, in his forthcoming dictionary. 





Dr. Post.—The death of this distinguished physician has 
cast a gloom over a large circle of the most respectable fa- 
tailies of our city, and more especially elicited the expres- 
sion of a sincere sorrow from almost every member of the 
profession, of which he was at once the head and the orna- 
ment. His long life of public usefulness, his skill and suc- 
*eSs as a practitioner of the healing art, his dignified de- 
portment, and his irreproachable character, will long be re- 
membered, and pointed out as worthy of the emulation and 
example of his successors. His loss cannot easily be sup- 


plied, and it may be long before any single individual will | 


attain tc the almost unlimited share of confidence reposed 
by the public in Doctor Post. 





Parasols. —We would suggest to umbrella manufacturers 
ihe expedieacy of preparing a lig!t article of this kind for 
ihe protection of our own sex from the burning rays of the 
summer's sun, Our ladies are shielded in this way, and, 
although we of the rougher mould are willing to encounter 
‘eat and cold, and all other evils, when properly called 
upon to do so, we can see no propriety in submitting to this 
inconvenience in the grateful discharge of our duty in ca- 
tering for the pages of the Mirror. 


Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts in Great Bri- 
ain.—We hope we shall not be accused of transgressing the 
invariable rule we have enjomed on ourselves not to med- 
rile with political subjects, because we hasten to offer our 
veartfelt congratulations to our English friends on this au- 
picious occasion. As freemen, as philanthropists, as in- 
ierested observers of whatever relates to the moral im- 
provement of our species, we cannot do otherwise than hail 
ahis event as one of the most gratifying evidences of the in- 
«reasing spread of enlightencd principles throughout the 
world. The time, we verily believe, is not very distant, 





when the doctrines inculcated in the great charter of Ame- 
rican liberty will be adopted by all civilized nations, modi- 
tied perhaps with a view to accommodate them to the ex- 
isting condition of particular countries, but preserving all 
their more important features, and imparting to all who are 
cuided by them, independence, happiness, and true glorv. 


| untoward accident may delay the opportunity of again of- | 


| their former regularity and architectural beauty. 


placed on the powerful basis of his individual exertions ; he 
has produced a complete revolution in adapting the lively 
style of French dancing to the character of our stage ; he 
has, at great personal risk, succeeded in drawing to this 
city a variety of professional talent, and, by this means, 
created a new era in the history of the drama; and now, 
when a recent calamity has deprived him of the present 
opportunity of administering to the entertainment of his 
friends, he is still actively engaged in preparations tor 
future display. The brightest stars of Europe will shine 


} 


‘in our hemisphere at the re-opening of the Bowery theatre. H 


Vestris and Kemble, names foremost in the European world, 
will be transferred to its boards; and we should not be sur- 
prised if his influence with his charming countrywoman, | 
Sontag, should induce her also to visit our country. We | 
owe a vast debt to Mr. Gilfert, and we sincerely hope no | 
fering our approbatory testimony in favour of his public i 
spirit, liberality, and enterprise. Gilfert, after all, is a sin- i 
gular man—/fire cannot depress, nor water damp his spirits. | 
It was but a few days since he actually otiered to bet us a | 
new beaver—one of Mr. St. John’s best—that the Bowery \ 
would be re-opened by the twenty-fifth of August. The | 
wager was a fair one, and we took it; not, however, with- i 
out misgivings for our success ; for his operations have been | 
so active, that we were almost fearful to enter the lists with |, 
him. We may well suppose that the agency of his coun- 

tryman, Dr. Faustus, is sometimes called to his aid; for | 
spectacle upon spectacle has risen to our view with such || 
magical celerity, that—no disparagement to the activity ot i 
his artists—we have sometimes been inclined to think he |) 
used supernatural means to accomplish “ his liffle arrange- H 
ments.” ludeed, we should not be surprised to see him, on ) 
some clear evening, amid the * glimpses of the moon,” sit_ 

‘ting, like Orpheus over fallen Thebes, with fiddle in hand, || 
endeavouring to raise the s/ones of his favourite theatre to i 


ee a | 

Celeste and Constance.—We are pleased to learn that a| 
permanent engagement has been effected at the Park with i 
these graceful, sprightly, and favourite figurantcs. That i 
the skill of these interesting artists is duly appreciated by 
the public, may justly be inferred from the unanimous 
bursts of applause which attend their nightly performance. 
Considerations of personal beauty may sometimes influence 
the impartiality of the critic, but, in the present instance, 
they only impart an additional zest to the aisplay of gen- || 


uine talent. 


Tranhoe.—A drama was produced at the Lafayette, a few | 
evenings since, in which the principal incidents and dia- || 


logue of this beautiful romance have been preserved with I - 
\ 


great fidelity. The splendid suits of armour belonging to |) 
the wardrobe of the establishment were all introduced at || 
the tournament of Ashby. Burroughs personated the chi-_ 
valric Wilfred of Ivanhoe with his usual discrimination, | 
and Wallack, as Isaac of York, gave a most faithful por- H 
trait of the usurious Jew and doating father. The scene | 
between him and Front de Beruf, at the castle of the latter, | 
where an attempt is made to extort his treasures, was admi-| 


| rably couducted. The smothered flame of indignation which |, 


broke out when the haughty Norman refused to release his 
daughter Rebecca from the toils of the templar De Bois 
Gilbert, gave a tone and spirit to his performance which 
received the enthusiastic applause of the audience. Messrs 
‘ Walstein and Scott, as Cour de Lion and Brian, were both! 
impressive. We regret to add, that the finale portion of || 
the cast was extremely inefficient. It would be an act of || 
injustice not to bestowa passing compliment on Mr. Eberle’s || 
personati n of the jester Wamba. It was replete with wit, || 
and entirely destitute of buffoonery, the besetting sin of | 
iH] 


most of our low comedians | 


Chatham Theatre.—Vi e had iutended to devote but little | 
space this week to theatrical comments, but, as more import- 
ant matter may hereafter exclude them from our columns, 
justice demands that we should notice the exertions which the 

In addition | 
we have the 


present managers of the Chatham are making 
to a steck companr of uncommon excellence 


[ names of Mr. Maywood, Mrs. Duff, and Miss George, who 
will occasionally impart the radiance of their talents to the 
entertainments of this favourite retreat. Mr. Kilner, the 
stage manager, is, in every respect, ‘qualified for the ardu 
ous situation, and, if the spirit with which his present ca 
reer has commenced does not abate, he may, by a judicious 
succession of novelty, again retrieve the almost * fallen for 
tunes of the house.”’ 

Heir at Law.—A Mr. Heir, of Massachusetts, has lately 
been fined twelve hundred and fifty dollars for a breach o1 
the marriage contract. We should be pleased to know 
how our judges estimate the amount of damages in such 
cases. We would recommend to the ladies comprising th« 
next congressional coterie at Washington, the propriety of 
establishing a tariff. Let the value of each lover's oath, 
sigh, and protestation, be distinctly stated, and any infringe 
ment be considered a contraband trade, The discussion 
would doubtless elicit a fine display of female talents. 


Chorusses.—Mr. Samuel Dyer, of this city, has issued 
proposals for publishing, by subscription, a selection of the 
most “ celebrated and popular chorusses,”’ from the orato 
rios of Handel, Haydn, Mos rt, Beethoven, M. P. King 
and other composers of the first eminence. 


Hems.—An association of ladies has been formed in Paw 
tucket, for the instruction of indigent childven, A most 
praiseworthy example to our city fair. 

A quarry of oil-stones has been discovered in Perry 
county, Ohio, said to be superior to the best Turkey stones 
for sharpening razors, &c. 

The suicides in Paris, during the last year, are stated af 
one thousand two hundred and sixty-five, of which nine 
hundred and thirteen were occasioned by gaming! 

The Grand Lodge of this state has purchased the Clin 
ton rases from Mr. Blanchard, of Albany, and resolved to 
present them to the family of the late governor. This is a 
noble act, and will redound to the eternal honour of the 
brotherhood. 

An agreement has been entered into between Messrs 
Warren and Davis, by which the French corps will com 
mence their performance in Philadelphia on the Ist of Sep 
tember. 

Solomon Southwick proposes to publish an anti-masonic 
almanac. It is to contain plates illustrative of the various 
deaths which, it is said, Captain Morgan died. This 
will no doubt be a luminous and popular production. 

Margaret Nicholson, the woman who attempted the lift 
of the late King George, died on the 13th of May, at Beth 
lehem hospital. She was nearly one hundred years of age 

The Boston Commercial Gazette states, that two animals, 
commonly called Jacks, have been recently imported from 
He heads this important paragraph 
The editor is certainly 


Genoa into that city. 
“ Carrying coals to Newcastle.” 
extremely complimentary and “ werry perlile,” as Diggory 
would say, to bis tellow-citizens 

The remains of poor Bradshaw, who lost his life at th: 
conflagration of the Bowery theatre, have been found 





MARRIED, 

On the 16th inst. by the Rev. Mr Vermule, Mr John 
Rorke to Miss Charlotte Smith 

On the 12th inst. by the Rev 
Elisworth to Miss Jane A. Center 

On the 8th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Wray, Mr. James Hoyt 
to Miss Elizabeth Allen. 

On the 10th inst. by the Rev. Mr, Marselus, Mr. William 
C. Labagh to Miss Rebecca M'Cready. 

On the 16th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Milnor, Mr. Isaac Os 
good to Miss Jane R. Hall 

In England, Francis Godolphin D’ Arcy, marquis of 
Caermarthen, son of the Duke of Leeds, and heir appa 
to Lady Hervey, daughter of Richard Caton, Esq. of Bal 
timore, and grand-daughter of the venerable Charles Car 
roll of Carrollton 


Dr. Phillips, Mr. V. D 





DIED, 

On the 16th inst. Mrs. Sarah Holmes, aged 35 years 

On the 16.h inst. Mrs. Mary Kearney. 

la the 14th inst. Dr. Wright Post, aged 63 years 

On the 16th inst. Mrs. Maria C. Wilcox, aged 36 years 

On the 16th inst. Mrs. Elizabeth Webb, aged 54 years 

On the 16th inst. Elisha 5. King, Esq 

On the 14th inst. Miss Margeret Dixey, aged 20 years 

On the 12th inst. Mrs. Jane Gemmel, aged 70 years 

At Elizabethtown, New-Jersey, on the Ist inst. Mr, Na 
thaniel Mitchell, aged 42 years 

The city inspector reports the deaths of eighty-nine pei 
sons during the past week 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROD. | 


A GROVE SCENE. 


Husn! hark! was that a wakeful bird, 
Which in the quiet branches stirred, 

And waved the leaves, and woke the sound 
Which echoed through the woodland round ' 
Is that a gleam of moonlight there, 

Which fills remote the dewy air, 

And floats so calm and lovely through 

‘The opening of the forest view ? 

Or is it not some voiceless sprite, 

Amid the shadows of the night, | 
Who from the grave doth now appear 
‘To walk in wandering penance here? | 
By heaven ‘tis not! that footstep loud— 
‘That robe unlike the coffin shroud— | 
That air—that start—that action wild— 
Thet freedom of the leaping child— | 
Denote a human form—but—less 

Of earth’s than heaven's loveliness ; 

And then she’s young, and forth alone— 
And oh how delicately grown! 





| countryman who had determined to indulge his curiosity, 


A LUDICROUS SCENE 
Lately occurred at the theatre ina neighbouring town. A 


| 


made “his first appearance” to witness a performance, 
which chanced to be the play of the fron Chest. After the 
usual wonderings and acclamations of astonishment at the 


,novelty of the scene, his amazement ultimately subsided 
|$0 as to allow his comprehension of the first two or three 


scenes of the play. As the performance proceeded, how- | 
| ever, it is known to most of our dramatic readers that Orson | 
and the robbers quarrel about a division of booty. In the 
, beginning of this scene, the honest, artless, and ingenuous 
"countryman, betrayed several strong symptoms of agitation 


and uneasiness, which apparently gradually gained ground 
‘upon him, until he could not control his awkward sensa- 


| the actors, to the astonishment of the whole house, burst 


tions any longer, when he suddenly rose, an addressing | 
| 
| 


forth into the following exclamation :—‘“ I'll tell ye what, 
if you are going to quarrel among yourselves, give me my 
money again, and I'll go home, for you don’t think | am || 
| going to be made a fool of!” This extraordinary speech, | 
as may naturally be supposed, caused general mirth, while 
the unconscious cause of risibility gazed about him, still fur- | | 
ther amazed, wondering “ what they could see to laugh at.’ 
Boz. Gaz 
THE BLOOD. i 








the entertainment. 


And as she glides, how light and free 
Her fairy footsteps seem to be ! 


How beautiful she bends, to get 

The leaves with dewy jewels set! 

To wake the flower which geins her walk, 
And hush the hidden cricket's talk 

While unrestrained by busy day 

She leaps in liberated play. 


Romantic girl! how deep I feel 
Enchantment to my bosom steal ! 
How wild the thought which in me spring: I: 
On Cupid's fleet, resistless wings ! | 
My pulses quicken, and my brow 
Is burning with a passion now ; 

My heart is painful in the thrill 
Of deep affection—gods ! I will— | 
I must speak to her—*“ Lady—hist 

‘| prithee stay thy step and list— 

“ | prithee turn, and tell me where 
“Thy flight doth lead ?—Is not the ai: 
* Too damp—too cold for thee to-nig|it 
* How is it that thou dost delight | 
“In such late loneliness? ‘tis strang« | 
“ That thou alone should hither rang< 

“ What, not a whisper—not a word ’ 
‘ And am I doomed to be unheard ? | 
“ Art thou indeed so very cold? 

‘Oh stay—by heaven, I'll not be bold 
“ But here at thy fair feet I kneel 

** And do implore thee to reveal 

“Thy face’’—ha! darkness! what was that ?—oli! | 
By all the gods, a real mulatto! 
And, zounds! her fist has made the light i 
‘To dance before my stricken sight. B. || 








wit A DEXTEROUS KNAVE. 


A Plorentine notary, who had little employment, be- || 
thought himself of the following expedient to raise money. 
Having called on a young man whose father was lately | 
dead, he asked him whether he had received payment of a | 
certain sum which his father had lent to another person 
who had also died shortly before. The son told him that | 
he had not found any such debt among his father’s papers. || 
“I drew the obligation with my own hands,” said the nota-| 
ry, “‘and have it in possession ; you have only to make me 
a reasonable allowance for it." The young man purchased, 
the forged deed, and cited the son of the alleged debtor. | 
‘The defendant maintained, that it appeared Ly his father's | 
books that he had never borrowed a farthing ; and immedi- | 
ae called on himtotax the notary witha forgery. 
man,” said the notary, ‘ 





“Young || 
“you were not born when the sum | 


was py Hiner but your father paid it back at the end of 
six months, and I am in possession of the discharge. You H 
have nothing to do but to make me a reasonable allowance 
for it." The young man did so, and thus the notary cheat-'| 
ed both plaintiff and defendant , 


Lon. paper 


| to about seven or eight gallons, constantly rushing through 


| action of an organ scarcely so large as two closed hands—| 


| and nourishment of the body, building up and regenerating 


| secretions are formed, but we are perfectly unconscious of 

the process. 
easily produced; thus we have gastric juice, saliva, tears, | 
jand other fluids ready for use, and fit for the various pur- | 
| poses for which they are intended. 


The circulation of the blood is a process so beautifully || | 
performed, and so wonderful in its operation, that admira- | 
| tion of the Great Contriver must fill the soul of every nd 
ing person. There is a volume of blood, equal in quantity | 
every part of the body—a tide continually ebbing and | 
flowing, and preserved in its incessant motion by the 


forming, moreover, in its progress, the necessary support | 


those parts which have been deranged by accident or decay, 
aud imparting spirit and energy to the living frame. All 
this is constantly being done, while we, if the body be in 
health, feel neither the rushing up of the tide, nor the ac- 
tion of any part of the inimitable machinery used in its cir- | 
culation. We do not palpably feel the formation of the! 
blood, nor any of its subsequent operations. The different 


When we want them they are ready, and are 





Let the sceptic think | 


well on these things and then doubt—i/f he can. Verulam 





PRESERVATION OF LIFE BY A DOG. 
The Manchester Chronicle states, that as some children | 
were playing on the banks of a stream near Welsh Pool, 


| two of them fell in, who must have perished but for the sa- 
‘ gacity of a dog belonging to a factory near by, who jumped 
|in and laid hold of the child nearest to him, which he brought || 
| towards the shore. 


The noble animal, as if gifted with an | 
extraordinary degree of sagacity under such an emergency, 
as soon as he felt a footing for himself, although in the wa- 
ter, let go his hold from the child, and immediately rushed 
in to the rescue of the other, which he providentially ac- 
complished, while one of the playmates of the children suc- | 
ceeded in drawing the first child from the place where the 

dog left it. If he had not at the moment rushed in the se- 


poem time, the other child would have been drowned, for | 


|the poor little thing was exhausted by its struggles, and | | 
| had sunk and risen to the surface of the water the third time 





CHAPS AND LIPS. 
A pretty girl was lately complaining to a friend that she 
had a cold, and was saaly plagued in her lips by chaps. | 





“Friend,” said Obadiah, “thee should never suffer the’ 


chaps to come near thy lips.” | 





SAILOR’S EPITAPH. 


Weep for a seaman, honest and sincere, 

Not cast away, but brought to anchor here: i 
Storms had o’erwhelm'd him, but the conscious ware 
Repented, and resign’d him to the grave: 

In harbour, safe from shipwreck, now he lies, 

“Till Time's last signal blazes through the skies 

Refitted in a moment, then shall he 

Sail from this port on an eternal sea 
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A NEWSPAPER 

Is a Lill of fare, containing a variety of dishes, suited to 
the different tastes and appetites of those who sit down to 
Politics are beef steaks, palatable to 
almost every one. Those who prefer them rare done, 
choose them from France. Congress and legislative news 
are stuffed meats. Electioneering is venison. 


‘meats and vegetables, a diet is obtained nutritive, agreea- 
ble and healthy. Poetry is custard. Marriages are swee/ 
meats. Ballads and love ditties are plumb pudding: 
Anecdotes, conundrums, are spice and mustard. Some- 
times there comes a printer’s dun—that is sour croul aud 
cranberry tart. [Noab 





STRAWBERRIES. 


The common strawberry, in a ripe state, makes a mos| 


excellent dentifrice, sweetening the breath and preserving 
the gums. 


It is said that the celebrated Linneus cured 
‘himself of gout by a persevering use of strawberries as av 
article of diet. 





A mixture of honey with the purest charcoal witl mak: 
j) ‘he teeth white as snow. 





SONG. 
Oh say, thou best and brightest 
My first love and my last ! 
When he whom now thou slightest 
From life’s dark scene hath past : 
Will kinder thoughts then move thee 
Will pity make one thrill 
For him who lived to love thee, 
And dying, loved thee still’ 


If, when that hour recalling 
From which he dates his woes 
Thou feel’st a tear-drop falling, 
Ah! blush not while it flows : 
But all the past forgiving, 
Bend gently o’er his shrine, 
And say, this heart, when living 
With all its faults—was mine ! 





NEW MUSIC. 


O never fall in Love,” —Sung by Miss Clara Fisher, wi 
the most unbounded applause, at the Park theatre, in th 
musical farce of the Invineibles.—Composed by Alexan 
der Lee.—New- York, published by E. M. Murden, at hi 
Circulating Library, No. 4 Chambers-street. 


Fall not in love, dear girls, beware, 
Oh, never fall in love; 
Better lead apes you know where 
Than ever fall in love. 
For men, their ends to gain, 
Are cruel when most kind ; 
Their tears are false as rain, 
Their vows are only wind ; 
And if you say them no, 
They swear their hearts are broke 
Yet when half dead with wo, 
How nice and piump they look. 
Fall not in love, dear girls, beware 
Oh, never fall in love ; 
Better lead apes you know wher 
Than ever fall in love. 








Fall not in love, dear girls, beware 
Oh, never fall in love ; 

Better lead apes you know wher 
Than ever fall in love. 

For if arake you wed, 
For better and for worse, 

When honey-moons are fled, 
Oh how he'll squeeze your purs¢ 

And if you scold all night, 
Quite easy, by the by, 

Your husband, grown polite 
Yawns most melodiously. 

Fall not in love, dear girls, beware 
Oh, never fall in love ; 

Better lead apes you know where 
Than ever fall in love 
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Essays, hu- 
morous, speculative, moral and divine, are a fine boiled 
dish, from which, by a happy commixture in the use of 
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